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"Government has ceased to be merely 
the keeper of the peace, the arbiter 
of disputes, and the provider of 
common services. Eor better or 
worse, government has directly and 
indirectly become a principal inno- 
vator, a major determiner of social 
and economic priorities, the glide 
as well as the guardian of social 
values, the capitalist and entre- 
preneur or subsidizer and gnarantor 
of most new enterprises of great 
scale "(1 ) 

In the ‘ decade of the 70’ s mana^ment( 2) competence could 
well prove to be one of liie most critical of the scarce 
resources in developing countries. More progress has been 
made in the dfea, of development planning competence than is 
true for. the ability to implement development projects. The- 
technological and professional knowledge and skills in fields 
ranging from family planning and education to agriculture 
and Industry have developed faster than the management 
competence necessary to design and carry out action 'pro grams ^ 
Althou^ the shortage of personnel with management skills 
is foimd in both the public and the private sector, it is in the 
public sector that this shortage is particularly acute i A 
recent meeting of economic planners of the ECAEE region., was 
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only one of the many occasions where refei'ence was made 

to the "implementation gap", to the inadequacy of 

translating plan targets into effective means of carrying 

out development programs and projects. At the meeting 

the lack of administrative capability was cited as a major 

( 3 ) 

obstacle to target achievement. ^ 

It can hardly be suggested that the field of public 

administration has been a neglected area in the development 

efforts of most countries. Schools of public administration, 

government training institutes and centers have mushroomed 

in the developing countries over the past two decades. 

Hundreds of foreign esq^erts have assisted developing country 

( 4 ) 

governments in their administrative refoms efforts. 

Yet, the results of the government reform and modernization 
efforts are on the whole disappointing, thd actual contri- 
butions of most of the schools of public administration to 
the improvement of performance in the public sector has 
at best been marginal, and government agencies continue to 
have a severe shortage of management personnel capable of 
guiding developnBnt programs and projects to their effective 
completion. She government services of most countries still 
have a long way to go to develop the capability required to 
perform the innovative and entrepreneurial role referred to 
in the above quote from Frederick Mosher. 
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It will "be suggested iiere that there is a need to 
reexamine the concerns of public administration as a pro- 
fessional field, lo make , a more t/iahle and significant 
contribution to the development efforts, more attention 
must be devoted in public administration research, training 
and consultation to the actual management problems, processes 
and techniques , of substantive government programs, ”In 

plain language, the focus of action in development admi- 

(H) 

nistration must be upon actual development programmes”^ ' 

I do not want to go into the somewhat sterile argument 
about the difference between public administration and 
development administration here, I do want to suggest, 
however, that scholars and practitioners of public admini- 
stration need to focus much more on the management of 
concrete programs in agriculture, education, family planning 
and other critical development areas than ha.s been the 
case in the past. Althou^ the ideas expressed here are 
pprimarily based on my observe tions in Southeast Asia, 
many of the points made XAfill apply to other parts of the 
world as well. 

Administration as an end-in-itself 
On the surface, the statement that administration is 
a means to an end sounds like stating the obvious. One’s 
immediate reaction to this statement would almost certainly 
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te that ’obviously* administration is a set of functions, 
processes, ami techniques for the accomplishment of the 
objectives and. targets of an organization. Yet, if we look 
at thi reality of the concerns, the research and writings, 
the teaching and professional activities of those -vdio are 
considered professionals in the field of public admi- 
nistration, then we frequently find that their focus is on 
administration per se , without any direct relationship to 
substantive action programs. T/ftien we examine the curricula of 
public administration schools and training institutes 
we find that the teaching is almost entirely devoted to 
administrative functions (e.g. personnel management, financial 
administration), to administrative procedures and techni- 
ques (office management, 0 & M) and to an understanding of 
the administrative culture (the bureaucracy, organization 
behavior, the political s’^stem, etc,). More recently, the 
analysis of the policy making process has become an addi- 
tional popular area. By far the majority of the education 
and training programs devote little attention to the inte- 
gration and application of the administrative functions and 
techniques to the management of actual substantive operating 
programs. To a certain extent, therefore, it can be said 
that the emph&s in education and trainingis on the means, 
and that the means - ends relationship that is only evident 
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in the examination of the application of the administrative 
functions and techniques to concrete action systems receives 
little attention. One mi.^t say that public administration 
research and teaching suffers from 'horizontalism' , from 
an excess of concern. with the internal elements of admi- 
nistrative structure, processes, and techniques and a lack 
of emphasis on the 'vertical* dimension of the management 
and operation of social and economic program areas. 

Not only at public administration education centers 
but also in professional practice public administration 
specialists have concerned themselves more with adminis- 
trative forms and practices than with the application of 
kno^edge about administration to goYomment action programs. 

A clear example of this can be found in the foreign 
technical assistance programs of the UN, of AID, and of 
foundations, len years ago, ^'feidner pointed out in an 
article that "very little interest has been shown in functional 
ministries by the administration experts attached to foreign 
assistance projects" Eight years later, Esman and 
Montgomery stated that "the public administration groups in 
AID have had only minor influence on the important admi- 
nistrative component of... substantive projects /Tn education, 
public works, health and similar field^/" • Ike emphasis 
of the public administration specialists has been on broad 



administrative reform and on the introduction of new 
technologies like personnel classification systems, PPBS, 
and the like. Seldom have they been focused on the analysis, 
design and guidance of the. administrative structures, 

X3ro cesses ,and techniques that would further the implemen- 
tation of development programs in a given program area, 

A well-knovn phenomenon in bureaucratic organizations 
is ’’goal displacement*', which occurs when "adherence to the rule 
originally conceived as a means, becomes transformed into 
an end-in-itself . The public administration literature 
is full of examples of this tendency among cautious govern- 
ment officials who, by dogmatic compliance with the establi- 
shed norms and rules, protect themselves and their position, 
even v\hile in the process they block attempts at innovation 
and may severely hamper the pursuit of the targets .and 
objectives of their organization^^ It would appear, 
however, that the very scholars and professional experts 
in public administration who have analyzed and bemoaned the 
"goal displ-acement" tendencies in the public bureaucracy 
have themselves contributed and continue to contribute to 
this evil. 

The displacement of goals not only take place vdien the 
bureaucratic norma and rules, the proscriptions in the General 
Orders, become more important than the values and purposes 
for Tflhich an organization created. It can equally 



result from a narrow focus on functions and techniques in 
administration, divorced from the reality context of specific 
organizations and programs. Weidner has said that "public 
administration has glorified the me vans and forgotten the ends 
Good administration and good human relations have become 
ends in themselves, quite apart from the achievement of other 
values that they may or may not f acilitate"^^*^^. In other 
words, "goal displacement" is not only expressed in the 
rigid adherence to rules by the officia.ls of organizations, 
it can also be found in the functional and technological 
focus of the public administration experts. 

A factor that has contributed to the concern of public 
administrators with the internal functions and processes 
is the perception of the role of the public servant. The 
idea that the public servant’s primacy if not exclusive 

concern is vhth the implementation of programs, with faith- 

' ■ ' ■" ♦ ■ 

fully carrying out the policy decisions of their political 
masters frequently still prevails. In the 1967 edition of 
their famous textbook, Pfiffner and Presthus still define 
public administration as "the coordination of individual and 
group efforts to carry out public policy. It is mainly 
occupied with the routine work of government" t!emphasis 
added) ^ \ The same idea I have often heard expressed in 

university lecture halls and at conferences in developing 
countries. 
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Tlie practicing hi^er civil servants are fully 
aware of the influence they can and do acert on both policy 
and progra,m decisions of government. Decision on basic 
objectives and the final decision on policy and program 
ma,tters may not be theirs. Political leaders could not 
function, however, without the strategic planning by career 
civil servants of economic and social programs that will 
further basic objectives, without their creative and systematic 
analysis of action alternatives, and without th ir cal- 
culation of probable consequences of action alternatives. 

The clear separation of policy and administration 
is a myth and the concept of public administration as being 
prim.arily concerned with the routine work of government a 
dysfunctional orienta,tion. It is both more realistic 
and more positive to recognize that the public administrator 
has an entrepreneurial and managerial role in government, 
albeit that he is bounded by the policy determination and 
decision-making powers that are vested in his political 
superiors. The creative, entrepreneurial and decision- 
making role of th§ public administrator as a manager 
warrants more attention than it has had in the past. This 
is particulorly important with regard to the planning and 
management of economic and social development programs. 



The contribution of management specialists 
As sta,ted enj'lier, public administration experts 


have not shovm much interest in the management and admi- 
nistration problems involved in the operation of substantive 
development programs. Tery little research has been 

conducted on the administrative aspects of programs in 

( 12 ) 

fields like .B.gri culture, health, education, etc. , 

Given the lack of attention paid to program administration 
and the lack of demonstrated capability of public admi- 
nistrators in solving the concrete management problems 
faced by officials responsible for carrying out action 
programs in these substantive fields, it is not surprising 
that ’’those of us who have a vested interest in public 
administration technic.al assistance have not been able to 
aonvince those vho exercise ’’real bureaucratic” power that 

we ho.ve a valid body of knowledge \'diich is useful in the 

( 15 ) 

development process”^ ^ , In theory, it is certainly 

true that ”a hi^ly skilled specialist in some profession 

( 1 

is not ipso facto a good administrator”^ ' ' . It is, however, 
up to the public -administration specialist to' demonstrate 
that he is crpable of making a unique -and relevant contri- 
bution to the functioning of an organization in a given 
field. He must be a,ble to show in practice that his 
contribution will help the man who is responsible for 
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getting results in his program exea, and vho may not 
himself have any specialized kno^vledge about administration. 

By far the majority of o aganizations, deparrtments 
and agencies are headed by people whose professional pre- 
paration has been in a field other than administration. 

They may be lawyers or doctors, engineers, educators or 
history majors. It would be unrealistic to aspire to 
having all management and administrative positions become 
the exclusive domain of those who are professionally 
trained for such positions. Apart from, or even more than, 
functioning in a management capacit3'- as such, the 
management specialist can render staff assistance and 
consultative services to the managers and administrators 
who are responsible for organizations, departments and 
programs but' whose formal training in administration and 
management is limited. 

Clearly, the management professional must have a 
demonstrable substantive competence, a unique body of 
knowledge that the ^ facto manager is convinced will help 
him to solve the problems he faces. If the head of an 
agricultural extension service, of a family planning 
organization, or of an economic planning department falls 
to call upon the services of a public administration 
specialist, then this is not necessarily because these 
executives are too proud or that they fail to recognize the 



needs of their organization. Even executives viio have 
called on the advice of laivyers, economists, and statisticians 
may not call &n management and administration specialists 
to assist them in the analysis of their management prohlems. 
And, if they call on such an expert, it is more likely to 
seek advice on a limited technical prohlem like record 
keeping or personnel practices. Could it he that the 
public administration profession has thus far failed to 
show that it has the capability to contribute to concrete 
problems of pro gram management? 

Program Management 

Both expertise and recognition can be gained if the 
public administration fraternity would systematically focus 
its attention on program management. By program management 
I mean the planning, design and operation of action systems ' 
for the pursuit of specified objectives. It involves the 
making of allocative decisions or choice among alternative 
structures and processes of action. This, in turn, requires 
the systematic collection .and analysis of pertinent data 
for decision-making. In program management, the admini- 
strator continues to be concerned with functional areas 'like 
personnel management and financial administration, but he 
will analyze and apply his knowledge about administrative 
functions, as w^ell s his knowledge about administrative 
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functions, as well as his knowledge about administrative 
techniques, about organization behavior, etc. to the problem 
at hand of achieving results in family planning organi- 
zations, in public works programs, in crop diversification 
programs and the like. "The problem in development 
administr;ation" as Weidner states, "is to get results, 

not how to conform to a predetermined set of criteria of 
( 15 ) 

rationality"' • . Public administrators may ha.ve been overly 

concerned wdth "across-the-board changes", with drastic 

changes in personnel practices of the entire civil service, 

with the reorganization of vdiole ministries ifhot Ute entire 

government' . Their contribution to economic and social 

development ma,y be more effective if they concentr.ate their 

efforts on "a fev/ large or otherwise important projects 

or programs and concentrate on improving administration to 

the extent required to facilitate the preparation, execution 

( 17 ) 

and operation of these projects and programs"' \ 

Any development program or project requires the 
coordination of many resources. Physical resources must 
be available at the proper time and place. Alternative 
allocations among program elements must be considered to 
determine the optimum combination to achieve the desired 
results. The activities of many specialists and professionals 
need to be coordinated. An effective communication system 
must be set up both to guide action and to provide the data 
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necessary for planning, monitoring and evaluation. All of 
this must tcike place not in an abstract world of administrolive 
rationality, hut in the real world of specific programs 
with specified goals and objectives as the desired end- 
state . 

Ihe question may legitimately be asked \diether the 
engineer is not better prepared to decide on the mana,gement 
and resource allocation decisions of a highway construction 
progr,am than someone \liose px’ofessional preparation is in 
administration. Or, it may be a,sked whether a physician 
is not better qualified to make decisions regarding a family 
planning program than is a management specialist. Ihe 
answer to this can be given in three parts: 

1, There is an increasingly actensive, complex and 
precise body of knowledge about the elments, methods and 
techniques of analysis and decision-making relevant to the 
structinring of an action system designed to pursue social 
and economic objectives. The management professional has 
acquired this specialized knowledge and is able to make e 
unique complementary, contribution to the technical and 
professional considerations that guide the choices and decisions 
made by engineers, physicians and other professionals in 


their work. 
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2. The programmatic considerations going into the 
planning and execution vdthin any given substantive area 
are not limited to the professional elements for vhich 
the engineer, the agronomist, the physician or educator 
have been trained. Any action program requires the coordi- 
na.tion and reconciliation of professional inputs provided 
by people with a variety of professional skills and back- 
grounds. Thus, the family planning organization manager 
has to integrate and reconcile the contributions to the 
program made by communications and promotion specialists 
vdth those of physicians operating clinics. The hii^way 
program manager must relate the legal and financial aspects 
of land acquisition to the construction requirements. The 
professional manager, if he is well prepared, is qualified 
to guide the analysis of these multiple professional 
contributions, to determine the manner in ^ich the various 
inputs and activities can be coordinated over time to 
optimise resource allocation and , target achievement. 

3. frequently, development projects are not an 
end-in- themselves, they are a means to aii end. To the hi^way 
engineer, the target or end-product of a road construction 
project is likely to be the physical construction of the 

road. To.,the. developm, nt planner,, however, the construction 
of that road is an improvement' in the means of communication, 
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providing aocess to the market for farm products, sti- 
mulating the geographic distribution of industrial pro- 
duction, or whatever the ultimate objective may be. 

Program management in terms of development administration, 
contrary to the more intermediate concerns of the hi^way 
engineer, involves analysis and action design of any project 
in the context of the larger system and the ultimate 
rather than the intermediate objective. Thereby, the 
development administrator engaged in program management 
will provide not only the internal management and 
coordination guidance for the execution of programs and 
projects, but also link these programs and projects to 
related programs and activities, to a system of inter- 
dependent projects that in their complementarity lead to 
the desired results. 

The ”integra.tionist ” adm-inistrator 

The above are three significant areas in vhich public 

administration, through a focus on program management, can 

make a more significant contribution than it has made to 

the development process in the past, What is called for 

in development administration is what Bertram Gross has 

/■ 1 8 "s 

called "integrating generalists"- , Gross referred to 
that breed of administrators as people who "are looked to 
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for skills not only in conmunication and compromise, tut 
in the integration of divergent interests. They are 
expected to understand the organization's broad environment 
as well as, or even more than, its internal workings. 

They are expected to know enough about the releva,nt techni- 
ques to enable them to understand, evalua,te, and coordinate 
the activities of many specialists and professionals" 

The term "integrating generalist", which Gross uses to 
distinguish the nev/ administrator from the traditional 
"gentleman generalist is somewhat misleading. Gross 
is certainly not using the term "generalist" in the sense of 
an erudite person v/ith a broad, general liberal arts 
education. An example of wha.t he means by "generalist" is 
given in a recent OT publication, prepared by him and a 
number of his colleagues. In that publication it is stated 
that "the development administrator requires a, thorough 
working knowledge of his own society in all its principal 
dimensions" and continues to list no less than sixteen of 
those "dimensions", ranging from agriciilture and business 
to labor, natural resources, religion, science and 
technology ^ \ 

It is unquestionably true that the complexity of the 
development profess as such, the scientific and technological 
advances made in health, agriculture, engineering, etc,, 
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as well gs the technolgical advances in the field of 
management itself are rapidly changing the character and 
the knov/ledge requirements of managers. Ihe professional 
manager of the 70’s needs to develop the skill to discern 
the administrative elements and requirements in substantive 
program areas with the professional and technological 
content of which he is at best vaguely familiar. He must 
havethe ability to design the most appropriate interaction 
among dissimilar professional fields, each with their 
own requirements, preferences and priorities. He must be 
master of the analytical methods and tools that will make 
it possible to construct an effective action system. He 
must be able tc analyze, guide and design the interdependencies 
of his own project or program with those operating in the 
environment. Using the term, in a someiAhat different manner 
from the way it is used today, one might say that the 
manager of development programs : needs to be a systems 
analyst and systems m.anager. 

Professional Education 

At this time, particularly in the developing 
countries, there is neither the systematic knowledge avilable, 
nor are there the training programs needed for the kind of 
management specialists referred tol There is an urgent 
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need for scholars and researchers in administration to 
analyse the management and administration dimensions of 
suhstantive action prograiTiS. Although management specialists 
correctly hold that the functions and processes of 
administratiTS analysis, decision-making and design do not 
vary fundamentally from one area of activity to another, 
there are yet technological and action requirement 
differences between for instance an agricultural extension 
service and a public works department. Only a series of 
analyses of action programs in the respective specialised 
fields will provide the management specialists with the 
insists and the substantive knowledge required to render 
effective services to the different professional areas. 

With regard to education and training, considerably 
more emphasis will need to be placed on the development of 
the ability to apply the functions, methods and technology 
of administration to substantive program areas than is 
presently the case. For one this means the teaching of 
program and project management, both with regard to training 
in program management for development fields of particular 
importance, and as a general approach to the analysis and 
design of administrative action required in the planning 
and execution of development programs. This teaching needs 
to be related to actual cases and situations. It must be a 
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practical approach, exposing the students to both case 
analyses and exercises in the application of analytical 
methods, in decision-making, in organization design, in 
the design of management information and reporting systems, 
etc. Program management should he ta-ught as the integrating 
entity in vdiich the various elements, functions and 
techniques of administration are brought together in an 
action system. 

Ihe management education and training to be provided 
is necessarily of different kinds and at different levels. 

It is not enough to think only in terms of the university- 
level programs that offer courses leading to a degree in 
public administration. In reality, the schools, institutes 
and departments of public administration in all countries 
supply only a small percentage of the management personnel 
in the public sector. The development of management 
competence needs to be carried out through three kinds of 
programs: (a) within university- level programs in public 
administration, (b) in connection with inservice government 
training programs for management personnel, and (c) as 
part of the education and training programs for professionals 
in fields like public health, education, public works, 
agricultural services and other government program areas 
in which substantive program specialists tend to ass^lme 
management responsibilities. 



It Is up to the faculty memheus at the schools and 
institutes of public administration to develop and demon- 
strate their competence in program management, Thereby, 
the schools of public administration and their staff 
members vdll be in a, better position to prepare the manager 
and management specialists of the future. As schools and 
through thoir graduates they vail also serve as a resource 
for raana.gement training personnel for in-service training 
programs and for developing the management competence of 
substantive program specialists. 

Management technology 

As a corollary to the empha,sis on program management, 
in fact, as, an indispensible part thereof, public 
administra,tors need to develop their competence in handling 
the analytical and decision-making techniques available 
to modem mana,gement. Even those who favor the intro- 
duction of sophisticated management technologies have 
argued that its introduction into the developing countries 
must be done v.lth great care because, ’’implicit in thdse 
technologies are attitudes toward the value of time, the 
integrity of objective data, the quality of interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships. . > ”* . There is a great 

deal of truth in this statement by Esnan and Montgomery. 
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The same, however, applies to many of the modernisations 
that have been introduced into the developing world, from 
the modern factory to the hirth control pill. In actual 
fact, there has also been a noticeable relutance on the 
part of schools of public administration in the TJS to 
introduce modern management technology into their education 
pro grams , The schools of business administration are the 
centKB where modern management techniques have been developed 
and where they have become an important ingredient in the 
education program. 

My personal ohservation of nianagement education and 
practices in Asia indicates that management technology is 
increasingly applied to business management, but is still 
rare in public administration. In each of the six Asian 
developing countries with which I am most familiar one or 
more of the schools of husiness administration teach systems 
analysis and related subject matter in analysis and 
decision-making. In not one of those countries do the 
schools of public administration count a specialist in 
modern management technology among their faculty members. 

In a way this is not surprising. The major schools of 
public administration in all those six countries were 
established vdth the technical assistance of similar 
schools in the US. As f ar ,as I have been able to ascertain. 



only one of six US technical assistance projects at schools 
of public administration with \diiGh I an familar in Asia 
had one technical assistance team msmber for a two-year 
period with specialized knowledge in management science. 
Moreover, most of the programs ofthe schools of public 
administration that v/ere responsible, for rendering the 
technical assistance did not themselves have any courses 
in management technology at the time the assistance was 
rendered. 

Analytical techniques, including quantitative analysis 
are an indispensible tool of program management, This does 
not mean just offering a course in statistics or mathematics 
The quantitative methods and techniques are only tools. 

They must be taught in such a way and to the extent that 
they are necessary and useful to the manager. A mere 
course or two in d;atistics, without the simultaneous 
use of this analytical tool in other courses does not serve 
much purpose. Similarly, systems analysis and computer 
utilization are only tools and techniques. They are only 
useful and significant as they are ^plied to real-life 
situations, A danger arises when sophisticated technology 
becomes an end-in-itself . And here we are back to what 
was said earlier in this paper about adminis tractive form, 
functions and techniques being end s-in- themselves. "Goal 
displacement" can just as readily be found in the gadgetry 
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of modern management technology as it can he found in 
rules and regulations* This, however, does not negate the 
usefulness of either administrative rules and regulations 
or management technology. 

Oonclusion 

The extent to v\h.ich the development aspirations of 
nations are reached and plan targets are accomplished 

pre 

depends largely on the management capability and entre^i^ieurship 
found in government depariments and semi- government 
organizations. ’’For better or worse” — as Mosher puts it — 
government is the principal innovator, major determiner of 
priorities, capitalist and entrepreneur in the development 
process. Yet, as Hahn-Been Bee and Aberlardo Samonte 
sta-te in the introduction to Administrgitive Reforms in Asia , 
”in this era of change, the discipline and practice of 
public administration in Asia has not been marked by 
imagination and adaptibility” ... "it suffered from a narrow 
image of being only an instrument for the maintenance of 

the existing system of law and order" ... and "public 

f 

a.dnini strati on has been too often divorced from the change 

( 23 ) 

in the larger society vdthin ^ich it operates" 
Unquestionably, this aame statement could be made for other 
parts of the world as v;ell. 
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There is no simple prescription tha,t would lead to 
a more dynamic, entrepreneurial, responsive and responsible 
government bureaucra,cy. Attitudes, habits, and patterns formed 
over generations, and frequently being remants of a colonial 
era and a society in which government had a much more 
delimited role, are not changed easily. In the preceding 
pages only one possible and partial approach to the 
improvement of management within government has been 
suggested, namely a focus on and development of competence 
in program management, I have suggested that the emphasis 
on program management may hold more promise for admi- 
nistrative improvements in genera,! and for the planning 
and execution of development programs in particular than 
continuing attempts at fundamental, government-wide reforms. 
The approach is partial because program management itself is 
constrained by the conditions and ruljs that govern the 
larger system of which a public sector program, is a part. 
Nevertheless, improved management competence will enhance 
the administrative planning and execution of development 
programs in key areas and the analysis of the program mana- 
gonent requirements will help to highlight the specific 
weaknesses in the larger system that hamper effective 
program execution. 
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It has not been the intention to imply that all 
public administration education should be directed toward 
program management. Certainly there continues to be a 
need to prepare functional specialists in personnel and 
financial administration, etcetera. Similarly, policy 
analysis and the other ciirrent concerns of public admi- 
nistration remain important. I suggest, however, that 
there has thus far been a lack of emphasis on strategic 
decision-making and on the management requirements of 
substantive program areas in the study and teaching of 
public administration. Adding this dimension to the 
concerns of the field of public administration will be a 
significant addition to the capability of public admi- 
nistration as a professional field and, thereby, contribute 
to the effectiveness of government operations. 

In the foregoing I have argued that the public 
administration professionals must sharpen their tools of 
analysis and demonstrate more clearly the contribution 
they can make to the design of action systems, to the 
allocation of resources within those systems, to the 
coordination of the activities and contributions of many 
different professionals engaged in action programs, and 
to the linkage of programs and organizations with the 
environment. Only by developing unique and distinct 
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professional competence that are viewed by decision- 
makers and operating heads of organizations and programs 
as contributing to the achievement of their objectives 
will the public administration specialists be able to 
play a viable and possibly vital role in the development 
process. 
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